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formerly belonging to Germany, and, in the case of France, Japan's 
promise to assent to China's entrance into the war. But at the 
meeting of the Council in Paris at which the Shantung question was 
discussed, when President Wilson urged the claims of China, Lloyd 
George stated that the British promise of support for Japan's claims 
had been given in return for assistance against German submarines 
in the Mediterranean. 

A very just and dispassionate review of the immigration question 
and the anti- Japanese agitation in California is given in the closing 
chapter. Emphasis is very properly laid upon the duty of the United 
States to afford the Japanese who are in our country every treaty 
right and constitutional guarantee. The author well says: 

The Japanese question in California, and in other Western states, 
consists of two elements, which should not be confused. One is the 
question of immigration, the other is the treatment of Japanese who 
are lawfully resident in the United States. The restriction of Ori- 
ental immigration is an American policy, as the Chinese exclusion 
laws, the General Immigration Act of 1917, and the Gentlemen's 
Agreement with Japan, all testify. The policy is a wise one, and is 
so considered by thoughtful Japanese and Chinese. But it should be 
carried out in a way which should give the least offense (p. 263). 

The author writes in a clear and attractive style, and the value 
of the book is increased by an excellent index. 

E. T. Williams 
University of California 

The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Boston and New York, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1921. — xviii, 401 pp. 

Mr. S. E. Morison has written the epic of the American sail. His 
chapters, which he might have labelled cantos, set forth in glowing 
phrase the grim necessity and hesitant beginnings of seafaring in the 
old Bay Colony; the Caribbean and the Guinea trade carried for- 
ward under the British ensign but without too much attention to the 
law ; the adventure to the rich seal pastures of the far northwest and 
then to China, leading to a profitable three-cornered commerce; the 
harvest of the East Indies and the South Sea Isles; the fortunes of 
the merchants trading to all ports, the fishermen, the whalers, the 
argonauts; the magnificent climax of the clipper ship floating 
superbly through the pages ; and then swift decline and decay. Good 
robust prose, it is true, and not dactyllic hexameters, is the vehicle 
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of the history, but oftentimes the author's style is so enriched with 
picture, so packed and concentrated in summary expression, that it 
suggests the imagery and the strict economy of words that are usual 
to poetry. What the New England poets never undertook has fallen 
to the historian. Let it not be supposed, however, from this com- 
parison that the treatment is " impressionistic ", that is, made up of 
reactions, judgments and fair round generalizations, without the 
data of details. While the author has eschewed the footnote, so 
precious to the scholar, there is evidence on every page, even to the 
slightly practiced eye, of the patient searchings that made possible 
this easy-flowing narrative. The local color is kept bright by con- 
stant touches of fact. 

The story, which really begins in 1783, rests upon a scaffolding, 
light but firm, of geographical description and a summary of the 
colonial development. He asserts, though it seems more hypothesis 
than proof, that the racial simplicity of old Massachusetts has been 
exaggerated, and makes the point that in the time and region of his 
study there was not much more equality among mankind than there 
is now. " Seaboard Massachusetts has never known such a thing as 
a social democracy ; and in seaboard Massachusetts, as elsewhere, in- 
equalities of wealth have made political democracy a sham " (p. 23). 
He states that the Revolution was financed and in part led by 
wealthy merchants. 

They lost heavily despite their privateering and after the war 
passed through years of depression embittered by the hatred of east 
and west. " But maritime Massachusetts controlled the government, 
by the simple device of apportioning the state senate according to 
taxable wealth. Every effort of the representatives to relieve the 
farmers died in the upper house " (p. 36). The Pacific trade prac- 
tically pioneered by the Columbia, soon rebuilt prosperity, increased 
by harpoon and net in waters far and near, and by neutral com- 
merce. And that the handsome fortunes washed up by the sea 
made great gentlemen is well evidenced in stately houses planned 
by Mclntyre and by Bullfinch. 

But in his enthusiasm for the intelligence and enterprise that won 
such noble compensation for the owners and the skippers, Dr. Mori- 
son does not overlook the man before the mast. Nearly all the 
captains came up through the forecastle and one might gain the im- 
pression that equality of opportunity made the sailor's life attractive, 
especially since " The Massachusetts merchant marine was com- 
manded for the most part by men of high character and education " 
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(p. 260) ; yet in the previous paragraph the author says, " Sea- 
faring, at best, was a dangerous calling, and often rendered unbear- 
able by the brutality of master or mate ", and in another chapter he 
sets forth the cruelties, the cheating, and the systematic exploitation 
practised on the sailors who had been crimped or shanghaied at the 
start. By such treatment the native element was finally driven off 
and the splendid clipper ships of the fifties were manned by alien 
wanderers, the proletariat of the seas, virtually made peons. "The 
days were long past when Massachusetts boys had to choose between 
farming at home and seafaring abroad. In 1850 the workshops of 
New England needed men, and the great West was calling" (p. 357) . 

There is a brisk and roaring chapter on the voyages to California, 
when the gold-fever drained Nantucket of one-quarter of its voting 
population, and when hundreds of uninformed companies set out, 
though "within three weeks of landing on California soil, every 
emigrant company dissolved into its separate individual elements. 
For a treasure-seeking enterprise like that of '49, in a setting of 
pioneer individualism", playfully observes the author (p. 336), 
" communism was about as well suited as to the New York stock ex- 
change or the Supreme Council of the League of Nations". The 
Mediterranean and the Baltic commerce, and the ice trade to the 
Orient, are chronicled, and finally comes the era of the clipper, the 
most magnificent sailing ship the world has ever seen — and too costly 
to succeed. 

The author is artist from the first page to the last. Let a single 
instance stand as illustration : " It took strength, skill, and courage 
to furl topsails on a great clipper ship, with its masts and eighty-foot 
yards bending like a whalebone in a River Plate pampero, great 
blocks beating about like flails, and the No. Lowell duck sails 
slatting with enough force to crush a man's ribs" (p. 354). To 
analyze the power in such description would be worthy of a first-rate 
critic. But it is a wise book as well as brilliant, for the author 
makes clear such matters as how the shippers gained from Hamil- 
ton's system, how fisheries failed as a school for seamen, how the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854 with Canada helped manufacturing as 
well as commerce and why the clipper ship was bound to fail. On 
a canvas far more extensive than that of his Harrison Gray Otis, 
Dr. Morison has done a picture with the same vigor and skill and 
humanity. 

Dixon Rvan Fox 



